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meeting in the face of the prohibitory order of the mayor 
and chief of police, their meeting was broken up, and 
the three leaders were arrested, given the full possible 
penalty of the law, and compelled to pay what they con- 
sider excessive bail. They claim to have been misrep- 
resented by a press bent on converting their trial into a 
catch-penny sensation. Besides the Fellowship, it is 
said, are implicated Socialists, I. W. W., the Young Peo- 
ple's Socialist League, the National Civil Liberties Bu- 
reau, the People's Council, the Philosophical Anarchists, 
and Quakers. The case has been appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Interparliamentary Union 

A statement of the work of the Union has been written 
by the secretary-general, Chr. L. Lange, and distributed 
in French, German, English, and Scandinavian from 
the Christiania Bureau. This opens with the declara- 
tion that the present task of the Union is "A concentra- 
tion of parliamentary public opinion around certain defi- 
nite reforms which are likely to secure the organization 
of and the guarantee for a safe and lasting peace between 
the nations of the world." Follows a brief summary of 
the work of the Union in threshing out the main prob- 
lems of International Organization, International Guar- 
antees, the Freedom of the Seas, the Limitation of 
Armaments, and the subsidiary problems of the de- 
velopment of an international judiciary, including the 
question of obligatory arbitration; of mediation, investi- 
gation, and conciliation; organization of the peace con- 
ference ; inviolability of private property, and neutraliza- 
tion of naval routes. In conclusion, each group in the 
Union is strongly urged to activity in the discussion of 
these questions and communication of their findings to 
the central bureau, to the end that concerted action may 
be taken when the occasion presents itself. 

Woman's Peace Party 

A recent meeting of the Executive Board in New York 
City, Miss Jane Addams presiding, gave out a statement 
expressing approval of President Wilson's "war aims" 
message, further urging its fellow constituents of the 
Women's International Committee for Permanent Peace 
in twenty-one allied countries to study the message. In 
an attempt to secure a solution of the problem of placing 
the eventual peace settlement in the hands of the people, 
the Board is preparing a questionnaire probing an ef- 
fectual method for the nomination and appointment of a 
democratic representation of the varied interests of the 
country at the peace settlement. 

At the Boston headquarters, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
secretary of the Party, has given a series of lectures in 
January, her subjects being International Guarantees, 
The History of the Hague Conferences and Their Fu- 
ture Developments, International Courts, Councils, and 
Sanctions, Eeduction of Armaments, Freedom of the 
Seas, and Democratic Control of Foreign Policies. 

League foe Democratic Control 

Owing to a confusion of names an unfavorable notice 
of this organization appeared in the December Advocate 
of Peace, to the regret of the editors. Eeaders are re- 
ferred to the October and November issues for better 
information concerning the League, or to the League's 
publication, Forward, obtainable at Eoom 533, 120 
Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 



JOINING THE ISSUE 

What we think of the war, the enemy, the civilization and 
religion of the future, and like topics, has its importance. 
Later, when the remnants of five millions of men return to 
England, and like remnants of perhaps as many Americans 
return to this country, one more important thing will be, 
what these men think of these things which they have fought 
for or fought. For this reason we present here the opinion 
of one man who has served his time and done his bit. He 
is Hector McQuarrie, First Lieutenant in the Boyal Field 
Artillery. His view is expressed in the concluding chapter, 
entitled "Some Reflections, Sentimental and Otherwise," of 
his book, "How to Live at the Front." In part he says : 

To most people war seems a useless sort of thing, and it is 
indeed difficult to understand the logic of banding together 
and arming for the purpose of killing those with whom 
under different circumstances one might be on friendly 
personal terms. If you think this now, when you get to the 
front you will think it even more, as you will notice that 
among the soldiers there is very little commonplace hatred 
shown. At times you won't be able to hate the Germans at 
all. 

When on sniping duty you will not regard the fellow you 
are after as a living human being with a wife and children 
at home anxious for news of him. You are spared that. 
You will merely regard the German as a target. Quite often, 
if you have time to think of anything besides the fact that 
you have a working party that night ; that the bully-beef is 
hard and tough ; that it will probably rain any moment, and 
the trench will be all muck in a few hours ; that the piece of 
parapet you helped to mend has been knocked down by a 
trench mortar shell, you may wonder why men fight at all. 
Millions have been wondering the same thing, so you are not 
the first. 

Perhaps the real reason why this war and many others 
have come upon us is that hate and its attendants, jealousy, 
envy, suspicion, have got the better of love with its attend- 
ants, manliness, trust, charity, decency, purity, and all the 
things that prevent men from being worse than animals. 
"By ambition fell the angels," says Shakespeare. The Ger- 
man autocracy saw the chance of being a world Empire. 
The desire for power was too great. Ambition crept in and 
Germany fell. She has fallen very low. She has been very 
unsportsmanlike. Don't trust the enemy an inch, but re- 
member when you feel like paying him back in his own coin 
that you are an American, not a Hun. The greatest victory 
you can ever win is the victory over hatred. 

A long, long time ago a Man was born into this world who 
spent the whole time of His existence fighting a similar bat- 
tle to yours. He found the world full of prejudice, wars, 
and rumors of wars. Religion, which ought to have been the 
saviour of the people, had become the home of intolerance 
and vice, sometimes cruelty and ambition. The home of 
civilization was corrupt and foul. Men had sunk lower than 
animals. Still, He fought the battle and in the effort He 
died, and although He died, He left one big thing behind 
Him — love. It looked for centuries as though this thing that 
He had left behind was going to conquer hate. He estab- 
lished a club and gave it the gift of love as its greatest 
weapon. The club was used with wonderful results. Suc- 
cess ruined it. Hate, although beaten at first, sought a 
subtle method. It clothed itself in the garments of love and 
entered the society where it was welcomed. This war proves 
that it has been very, very successful. 

Although you are not going definitely to fight for love, you 
are fighting that the poor people of the world may live in 
safety. You are going to fight against unwise ambition, 
which is the big disciple of hate. You are, therefore, more 
on the side of love than on the other side. Therefore, the 
Soldier who died fighting — as you may die — is willing to 
help you. 

Read the New Testament, and study the life of Jesus. He 
was a very perfect man, you know. If you do this, it will 
prevent the war from killing your soul. It is better to die 
with your soul than to live without it. Try not to let war- 
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fare ruin you. You won't be able to come out entirely un- 
scathed ; but try. There is that in the Bible, if one can only 
get it, that will make you safe from all the "whizz bangs," 
all the "crumps," and "Jack Johnsons," all the bullets in the 
world. It is something that will make you live longer than 
the man who dies in his bed at the age of eighty. It is the 
spirit of love, the spirit of Jesus, the perfect man. The 



Soldier who fought a losing battle and yet won. If you are a 
decent soldier you will be fighting with Him, only you won't 
know it, perhaps, and if it is your luck to die with Him 
beside you, it will be a fine thing. I guess this seems a 
bit religious. I got it from my chaplain at Cambridge; he 
looked as if he knew. One has tried and one has failed. 
However, I put it to you. 
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Co., New York. 300 p. 1917. $1.50. 

"In the present volume," says this well-known publicist, 
"I have elected to appeal especially to the American people, 
because I have great confidence in their innate sense of jus- 
tice. Of all nations, the United States alone has not joined 
the universal scramble for territories and concessions in the 
Orient." The author finds himself faced with the thank- 
less task of explaining America to Japan and Japan to 
America. With much detail and an apparent grasp of facts 
he traces the gradual estrangement of the two nations, and 
considers the causes that have led up to the present situa- 
tion of professed friendship marred by a restless tendency 
towards mutual suspicion. He considers extensively the 
Japanese policy in China, with attention to the mistakes of 
Japan as well as to the erroneous American conception of 
Japan's activities in Chinese territory. He makes clear the 
fact that "what Japan really wants in the Philippines is 
not territorial rights, but economic privileges, such as have 
elsewhere been enjoyed by her equally with all nations." 
Suspicions of Japanese designs upon Mexico are shown to 
be utterly groundless. In three concise chapters the author 
discusses the position of America in regard to the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, German-Japanese relations, and the 
Russo-Japanese Entente. It is made evident in these chap- 
ters that while Japan has much to fear from England, Ger- 
many, and Russia, she has nothing to fear from a friendly 
America, and that, on the contrary, close friendship with 
this nation will assure her justice and freedom in her deal- 
ings with the other three. 

The Coming. By ,/. C. Snaith. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
371 p. 1917. $1.50. 

Some time ago it was the custom to reach daunttessly 
into black pits of the scientifically impossible and haul up 
whatever conjectures the mind was capable of accommo- 
dating. These were arranged as- alluring background to a 
plot of adventure or intrigue, and the whole bound neatly 
and sold, with a lurid paper wrapper, for $1.35 or so per 
thrill. But customs change. Scientific impossibilities are 
becoming a bit banal for fiction, so common is their recur- 
rence in the material world these days. The "unusual" nov- 
elist today turns rather to the miracles of religious genesis 
and the trick of creating spiritual entities in material 
guises. A pioneer, now almost forgotten, was the author 
of "The Servant in the House." Of him, doubtless unin- 
tentionally, Mr. Snaith has become a disciple. He elabo- 
rates a novel in which John Smith, as the Second Messiah, 
writes a play that converts the world from warfare to 
peace, and dies at the moment when he is to be awarded the 
Nobel Prize. The Second Messiah, be it said, has been put 
in an insane, asylum as the village idiot by the vicar. The 
message of the author apparently is, that the world is no 
better today than it was two thousand years ago, and only 
a Second Coming can save it. He does not continue this 
argument to the conclusion that in two thousand more years 
we shall need a Third Messiah, and so ad infinitum, but 
leaves that for the reader. Of this book it might be said, 
as the timorous curate said of the egg at the bishop's break- 
fast table, "Parts of it are excellent." To those who can 
find spiritual inspiration in easy fiction, or who care for a 
novel based on metaphysical atrocities, this book is heartily 
commended. 
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